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THE LIFE AND DISCOURSES OF 
F. W. ROBERTSON. 

BY SAMUEL M. JANNBY. 

(Continued from page 66.) 


In order to understand fully the position oc- 
eupied by onr author in the religious move- 
ments of his day, a brief sketch of his life and 
character is deemed appropriate. 

Frederick William Robertson was born in 
London in the year 1816. His grandfather 
was a Scotchman who was engaged in this 
country as an officer in the service of Great 
Britain. His father was a captain of artillery, 
and three of his brothers served in the army. 
Having sprung from a military ancestry, it is 
not surprising that he imbibed a martial spirit, 
and that he evioced, in early life, a predilection 
for the profession of arms. In this respect he 
may be compared to Wm. Penn, who, io early 
manhood, aspired to a captaincy, but was led 
by Divine Providence to engage in that nobler 
eonflict—the Lamb’s warfare against all evil. 

In the early life of Robertson there appears 
to have been a singular blending of earnest 
piety and enthusiastic admiration of the military 
profession. In accordance with his wishes, a 
commissiun in the cavalry service was solicited 
for him, which, after long delay, was granted ; 
but, happily, it came too late. He had already, 
at his father’s request, entered as a student at 
Oxford, to prepare bimself for the pulpit. In 
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to parental authority, he conceived that he was 
obeying the divine law, and he determined to 
devote himself sincerely aud carnestly to the 
work that had been chosen for him. 

This is, obviously, a very inadequate ground 
on which to base a call to become a teacher of 
Christian truth, and doubtless has in very many 
cases led to » formal and lifeless ministry that 
could not profit the hearers. It appears, how- 
ever, to have been the turning point of his life ; 

being sincere in bis efforts to do the divine 
will, so far as he saw it, he was blessed with an 
increase of light, which enabled him to obtain 
clearer views of spiritual religion than those in- 
culeated by his teachers. 

The High Church party was then in the as- 
cendency at Oxford, and ritualism was adyo- 
cated by some of the ablest professors; but 
Robertson, after patient investigation, became 
satisfied that it had neither warrant from sorip- 
tural authority nor efficacy in promoting the 
growth of genuine religion. His views at that 
time were those of the Evangelical school, with 
a decided leaning to moderate Calvinism, but 
mingled with charity and toleration. 

After completing his studies, he began his 
ministerial career at Winchester in a poor par- 
ish where there was much immorality and i 
ranee, the result of neglect on the part of those 
whose position in society gave them the power 
to mitigate these evils. The young minister 
went earnestly to work, his labors being es- 
pecially directed to the instruction of -the 
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poor, who found in him a steady friend and 
counsellor. ' 

At this time be endeavored to overcome the 
temptations that assailed tim by a life of labor 
atid austerity. “ He restricted himself to all 
but necessary expenses, and spent the rest of 
his income on the poor. Ie adopted a system 
of. restraint in food and sleep. For nearly a 

ear he almost altogether refrained from meat. 

e comp:lled himself to rise early.” “‘ Thus,” 
says his biographer, “ he passed through the 
domain of the law before he éntered on the 
freer region of the gospel.” His motto always 
was—‘If any man will follow me, he must deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily.” 

His health having declined, he resigned his 
curacy at Winchester, and travelled on the con- 
tinent. While invigorating his frame by exer- 
cise iu Switzerland, where the grand and beau- 
tiful scenery restored the buoyancy of his 
spirits, he met in that couotry an English lady 
to whom he became soon after united in mar- 
riage. On returning to England he accepted a 
euraey at Cheltenham, where he remained four 
years. It was there he was led to review his 
religious opinions. The professors of religion 
were excited by an earnest controversy between 
the Evangelical or Low church party and the 
Paseyites, who were called Tractarians, on ac- 
count of a series of tracts they issued. To hold 
certain doctrinal views, or to be engaged in 
certain ceremonial observances, was accounted 
by the respective parties the test of orthodoxy. 
Practical piety and Christian charity were little 
regarded, and the essence of true religion had 
evaporated io the heat of disputation, 

The truthful and tolerant character of Rub- 
ertson made him recoil from the spirit that was 
manifested in the professedly religious circles 
with which he mingled. Writing to a friend 
he said—“I think Doctor Pusey’s doctrine on 
the Eucharist just as dangerous, but much 
more incredible than transubstantiation.” “ As 
to the state of the Evangelical clergy, I think it 
lamentable. I see sentiment instead of princi- 
ple; and .a miserable mawkish religion super- 
seding a state which was once healthy. Their 
adherents I love less than themselves, for they 
are but the copies of their faults in a larger 
edition. Like yourself, I stand nearly alone,—a 
theological Ishmacl. The Tractarians despise 
me, and the Evangelicals somewhat loudly ex- 
press doubts of me.” 

Having no sympathy with either of these 
parties, he was led. to an examination of the 
ground he occupied, and soon began to enter- 
tuin doubts concerning some of the theological 
views he had held. ie became painful to him 
to. preach, because his religious convictions 
were unsettled. He was regarded as belongin 

to the Evangelical school, and be to fee 
that his position was a false one. The 


conflict in his own mind that ensued during 
this state of transition from the religion of bis 
education to the clearer views that began 
dawn upon: his mind, was so excruciating ~ 
his health gave way, and he again resigned hi 
position. 4 sn 

To order to recroit his health he re-visited 
Switzerland, and found great benefit from its 
pure air and majestic scenery. [Ie then went 
to Germany, where, for a time, he was deeply’ 
engaged in investigating the religious writings 
of that indefatigable peopie. On his return to 
England the Bishop of Oxford offered him thes 
charge of a congregation in that city, where he 
preached. two moaths, and then received an in- 
vitation to become the rector of Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton, .whichy ia acccordance with the 
Bishop's advice, he accepted. A 

In that fashionable watering place, situated 
on the English Channel, and surrounded by de- 
lightful scenery, there was much to cheer and 
invigorate the mind. Here a wide field was, 
open for religious labor, among a population 
where the two extremes of society met, the up-) 
per class consisting of the English aristocracy, 
among whom were many cultivated minds, and 
the less privileged class consisting of trades- 
men, laboring men, and servauts. 

He found the congregation assemb!ed in his 
chapel was chiefly composed of trademen, but 
in a very short time all classes, from the high- 
est to the lowest, began to flock thither, at- 
tracted by his earnest, fervid eloquence, and 
his. lucid expositions of Holy writ. Thought 
ful, eager-minded men were delighted, and 
while the learned were instructed, the laborio 
classes hung with reverence on the accents of 
one whose sympathy and love were so manifest 
in his teaching and in his life. 

To his ministry he took independent ground, 
uttering with earnestness and reverence his re- 
ligious convictions, which, on several important 
points, were not in accordance with the popular 
theology. In the course of six months, says 
his. biographer, he “ had put himself into oppo- 
sition with the whole accredited theological 
world at Brighton, on the questions of the Sab- 
bath, the Atonement, Inspiration, and Baptism. 
The results. were.sad and dreary for him, His 
words were garbled ; passages from his sermons, 
divorced from their context, were quot 
against him. Persons who could not understand 
him came to hear him, and look at him asa 
strange phenomenon ; he became the common 
talk of all the theological tea-tablesof the town. 


People were solemnly warned against him; — 


those who knew Ixtle of his doctrines, and Jess 
of himself, attacked him openly, wiih an appa- 
rently motiveless bitterness. He had dared to 
be different from the rest of the world, and that 
in itself was revolutionary.” 


he painful} One of the objections uged against him by 
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the Evangelical party was the liberal senti- 
ments he entertained towards some whose creeds 
were at variasce with his own, and especially 
were they offended at his high appreciation of 
the life and writings of Channing. He had 
risen above the various bounds of sectarianism, 
and rejoiced in the contemplation of every 
noble character, whether within or without the 
pale of his owa church. 

Writing to a friend, he says:—“ Dr. Chan- 
ning’s life is fall of interest, but of a calm, 
thoughtful kind.” . . . . “The purest 
love for man, the most unconquerable trust in 
human nature, seem to have been the very basis 
of his being. He was a Unitarian; but that is 
a very wide term, including a vast variety of 
persons thinkiog very differently on essentials 
I can only say that [ should be very glad if 
half of those who recognize the hereditary 
claims of the son of God to worship, bowed 
down before his moral dignity with an adoration 
half as profound, or a Tove half as enthusiastic 
as Dr. Channing’s. I wish I, a Trinitarian, 
loved and adored Him and the Divine goodness 
in him, anything near the way in which that 
Unitarian felt. A religious lady found the 
book on my table a few days ago, and was 
korror struck. I told her that if she and I 
ever got to heaven we should find Dr. Chan- 
ning revolving round the central Light ie an 
orbit immeasurably nearer than ours, almost 
invisible to us, and lost in a blaze of light; 
which she has, no doubt, duly reported to the 
Brighton inquisition for heretics.” 

(To be continued.) 

The great secret of Christian usefalness is to 
be awake to opportunities, and intent on doing 
what we can, rather than bewailing that it is 
in our power to do so little; and, ia this res- 
pect, he who faithfally improves the one talent 
bids fair to be intrasted with the five or ten. 


he became from that time almost wholly deprived 
of further use of the limb; great pain and 
saffering came on, and it was not until many 
weeks after, that he could be removed home. 
Daring this afflicting dispensation, whilst laid 
up at the house of a Friend at Melksham, who, 
with his wife, were very kind and niost atten- 
tive to him, be wrote thus :—] 

I hope there is no catse for discouragement 
on my account up to this time: Oh, I trust I 
have some sense of the tender mercies of Him, 
who deals gently with me! But I think there 
is no néed to express much to thee, as to: ny 
feelings and state of mind, in reference to this 
dispensation of Providence. Thou knowest I 
wish to hope the best, and to prepare for what 
may seem the worst,—to be prepared for all 
that may be in store for me: and this is what T 
long for all who are near-and dear to me. -Q! 
how much occasion there is to’ possess, ag 
though we possessed not, and as those that are 
liable to be cut off from any of these enjoyments 
ata moment! May we be strengthened to take 
every cup as atthe Lord’s hand, and he will 
not fail to sweeten it. J. B. 


To 


26th of Eleventh month, 1835.— Day unto 
day uttereth speech ;” .and while every day 
brings with it its peculiar duties and trials, 
there is enough of mercy and help manifested, 
to give abundant occasion for the engagement 
—“ While | live will I praise the Lord; I will 
rejvice and give thanks while I have any 
being.” ©! that you may have found, and 
may always find, the Lord near to you in the 
time of need, as your bow and battle axe, your 
shield and refuge! I feel persuaded the Lord 
would do wonderfully for you, and mike you a 
blessing to many; that he waits and watches 
over you for good to build you up, and to en- 
able you to build one another up in the most 
holy inviacible faith,—to animate and strength- 
en each other in the good work,—to hold: the 
beginning of your confidence steadfast unto the 
end,—to endure hardaess—rua with patience 
—war a good warfare, and win the uaspeakable 
prize of salvation: Faithfal is he that hath 
called, who also will accomplish all that He 
hath promised, if we do but: cleave close to 
Him, and trust io Him at all times, pouring oat 
our hearts before Him, and giving up all, even 
what is most near and most dear to flesh and 
blood.» How much hath he brought about, how 
great things hath He wrought ;—the ne 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 69.) 

[Io the Third Month of this year he became 
very ill with a severe attack of influenza, and 
was reduced to such a feeble state of health, as 
to afford little hopes of his recovery, either to 
himself, or to those around him, lo this very 
weak condition, he was desirous of being re- 
moved to the Isle of Wight for change of air, 
which was accomplished by slow degrees and 
great care; and at the end of ten days the im- 
provement was surprising. Daring the summer|men, the high towers and fenced walls, 
of this year, by frequent change of air, he was} pleasant pictures hath he marred, and the lofty 
favored to regain neatly his former state of|city laid low. He hath in exchange given to 
health ; bat in the Nioth Month, ia returning pte the simplicity, the excellency there 
with his wife from a jéurney in the west of|is in the fruth. O! what a high calling, what 
England, he was again attacked with ioflamms-|a talent is consigned to us! See that thon 
tion in the knee joint, which was so severe, that magnify His work, said one: and Oh, that our 
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decires may be from day to day renewed, that 
Christ and his thorough work may be exalted 
over all, in and by us,—come life or death,— 
come wintry storms or genial sunshine across 
our. path. J.B 


To Thomas E- 8. 
Sroxe Newixeton, First month, 1836. 

My dear Friend—lI have delayed, longer 
than I wished, to answer thy brotherly commu- 
nication of Eighth Month last: one indirect 
cause of which, perhaps I may say, bas been my 
own invalid condition ; which has laid me by 
on the sofa for more than three months, a crip- 
ple reduced to crutches; and suffering some 
considerable pain at times, but far more from 
restlessness, helplessness, and various feelings 
of infirmity, not readily enumerated. Inflam. 
mation which had attacked my knee-joint near 
three years ago, and by which I had been great- 
ly tried, was renewed upon me; and notwith 
standing all means used, I have not been able 
to bear any weight upon the leg, nor to lift it 
off the other when lying across it, except by 
hand. Thus situated, wearisome days and 
nights having beeu my portion; attentions to 
the poor body have much taken me up, and 
perhaps shut me out from much active partici- 
pation in many things that have been passing. 
Yet this only in a certain way ;—for never have 
I had a livelier interest, and as I think a clearer 
sense of the state of things. up and down. As 
‘the tidings’ reach me in my chamber, of dif. 
ferent movements and circumstances that tran- 
spire, my mind seems permitted to travel on 
into the future, and to see what some are con- 
triviag and concerting to strengthen their 
cause, and to possess themselves as it were of 
the strongholds and the passages. Oh, the de- 
ceit aud the workings of that spirit, in those 
that despise and forsake the light of Christ io 
their own consciences! Yet threugh all, 
though I have sorrowful cause to believe some 
of understanding must and will fall, yea, many 
tall and beautiful cedars,—I never felt more 
strongly confirmed in the ground taken by our 
early Friends, and in the belief that all wil be 
made (as thou expressest it) to work together 
for the good of the poor little remnant, who are 
concerned through all sufferings to keep to this 
ground. QO! I often feel inwardly cheered and 
animated, in the midst of the most gloomy 
prospects: for the power of Truth is the same 
that -ever it was; and the Lord can confound, 
even by feeble instruments and unlikely means. 
It matters not through whom help comes, so 
that it comes from Him who made heaven and 
earth, and has set a bound to the roaring waves. 
Ah! I often think of the language of one of 
our ancients on his death-bed,—‘ The Spirit 
that now lives and reigns in me, shall yet break 
forth in thousands :’—~and this is my full belief, 





even if the number of active and influential! 


members i1 our Yearly Meeting were greatly 
diminished or even swept away. Oh! the Lord 
can turn the fruitful field into barrenness, and 
make the desert to blossom as the rose. 


To ‘ 
Sroxe-Newinaros, 2d of Second month, 1836. 

I can truly say, that with me often there has 
been no want of feeling and sympathy, where I 
have been but litile drawn forth into expression, 
perhaps checked in myself from it: not that 
there are in the mind unpleasant reserves in 
such cases; but, on the contrary, this course 
naturally leads to great plainness, undisguised 
simplicity, and honesty towards all. It is in 
my view of much importance, to endeavor to 
maintain entire the “ uncorruptness,” the gen- 





is of the Truth. Every little habit, every com- 
pliance with custom in things that are thought 
indifferent, and which trenches upon these, en- 
dangers the tender principle of life; and indi- 
rectly, perhaps almost imperceptibly, lands us 
in bondage, impedes us in a straightforward, 
unaffected course of acting, thinking and judg- 
iog- Thus the mind and character becomes in- 
volved and prejudicially affected. The charao- 
ter of George Fox is as good an illustration as 
I oan give of what I desire in this respect for 
myself and for my friends, If I might venture 
to throw in a little counsel, who am sensible 
that I also am not above the need of it most cer- 
tainly,»—I would say, in a very tender feeling 
with thee, under whatever occasion of disquiet- 
ude,—' Look not so much at them, as for the 
poor mind to be much taken up therewith ; en- 
deavor to look over them up to Him, who or- 
ders all things that concern us, and will not lay 
anything out for us to pasa through, but what 
is really needful for us. Do not let us dwell too 
much upon anything that happens to us; bat 
let us simply seek to be conducted through the 
circumstances that attend us, and our allotted 
eonflicts, with filial simplicity of submission, 
and in a cheerful surrender of our all into the 
hands of our tender Shepherd and Preserver, 
our Father, and ever constant Friend. When 
we reflect upon the low condition we are in, it 
is seen to bea great mercy, that we are not 
left to ourselves ; but are led about avd instruo- 
ted by many painful dispensations. And when 
we look at the trials of the faithful in all ages, 
bitter almost in proportion to their faithfulness, 
—also at the sufferings of the Church as well 
as of the Head of the Church; what are we 
that -we should be spared,—or rather what are 
we, that we should be honored with them? 
How light are our grievances, how great are 
our privileges and mercies, how gently are we 
dealt with: we are as weyward children, that. 
are ready to complain, if aught be taken from: 
us, with which we might haye injured ourselves. ;; 
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Ah! like asa father or a mother pitieth her 
babe, so doth he who watcheth over us . oe ! 


To . 

8th of Second month, 1836.—“I will show 
him how great things he must suffer for my 
name's sake;”—and great tribulation must be 
passed through, in order to have our garments 
washed and kept clean, in and by the blood of 
the Lamb :—and these have often the sentence 
of death in themselves, that they should not 
trust in themselves, nor in any other, but in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Bonds and afflictions 
may, and must await them ; yet none of these 
things move them, for they kuow they are ap- 
pointed thereunto, even as it was appointed 
unto their Captain to be made perfect through 
snffering. Indeed it is by these dispensations 
they live; that is through their eubmission and 
faithfuluess under them; and in all these 
things, the spiritual life is exercised, main- 
tained, and even raised; though they, as poor 
worms, may be trampled upon and be very low 
in their own estimation, and may be ready often 
to say, ‘Surely I shall go softly all my days, ia 
the Dlincepers of my spirit.’ Well, I long 
greatly for thee, as for my own soul, and for 
every one that is raised up, to stand as a monu 
ment of mercy, truth and righteousness, in and 
unto the Church; that neither heights, nor 
depths, principalities, nor powers, things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, may ever be able to 
separate us from that clear manifestation of Di- 
vine love, in which we have felt near to Him, 
who has visited our souls, and one to another. 
May we, my dear friend, and all that are near 
and dear to each of us ia the covenant of light 
and life, go onward in that faith which gives the 
victory ; laying aside every weight, every hinder- 
ing thing, every discouragement ; enduring and 
holding out to the end of all these bonds, trials, 
temptations, huwiliations, fastings, bruises, or 
occasions of disquietade, that may attend; es- 
teeming nothing strange, which may prove 
even as a fiery trial; but rather counting it all 
joy, that we are found worthy to saffer in any- 
wise for His cause, who suffered so much before 
us and for us, that He might open us a way out 
of this prison-house and place of proving. QO! 
my dear friend, my miod is enlarged, and my 
eye opened to see something of the excellency 
of that quiet habitation, where none-can make 
afraid ; where the Lord is “ our peace,” hav- 
ing ordained peace for us, and being the portion 
of our cup; though the earth be removed, and 
the mountains carried away, our hearts are then 
fixed and atayed; though a host encamp 
against us,— though thou thyself slay me, yet 
will I trast in thes ;’—“ though I walk in the 
midst of trouble, thou wilt revive me ;”— 
“though I pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil,” for even 





there shall thy right band lead me, and help 
me, and save me. It is in my best moments, 
when such considerations as these weigh duly 
and fully upon my poor weak epirit, thet [ feel 
that the present afflictions are comparatively 
light indeed. However dark may appear to be 
the heavens above,—however inclement the ele- 
ments around,—though the proud waters may 
seem to come in unto our own souls as individ- 
uals,—and the church laboring aud tossing like 
a little vessel in the mighty deep ;—yet the 
Governor being on board—the Controller of 
winds and waves, He is engaged to conduct her 
safely through all that He permits or appoints ; 
and not one of those who commit themeelves to 
Him is made desolate. Doubtless many will 
fall on the right hand, and on the left: for it 
seems a time of sifting and shaking, and but 
only just began. But [ must not distress thee, 
no, no,—cheer up; for if Jerusalem become 
as heaps, our holy inviocible Head can raise up 
stones of the street to be children, can comfort 
all her waste places, and make the streets there- 
of fall of boys and girls playing, as the prophet 
says: —“ therefore,” adds he, “love the Truth 
and péace ;”—so will [ save you, and ye shall 
be a biessing : “ fear not, but let your hands be 
strong.” : J. B. 
(To be continued.) 





There are many more blossoms on a tree in 
spring, than there will be apples in autumo. 
Yet we are glad to see blossoms, because we 
koow that if there are no blossoms, there can 
be no fruit. 


LETTERS FROM SARAH G. RICH. 
(Continued from page 71.) : 
Puitapevreasm, lst mo. ist, 1854. 

My dear friend :—Thy letter by was 
acceptable; but I felt discouraged about an- 
swering it, as the great and increased suffering 
in my head weakens and affects my eyes so 
much that writiog is difficult, and often imprac- 
ticable ; and while indulging in those feelings, 
our beloved friend, S. D., made me a visit, 
which so, nearly brought thee to my best feel- 
ings, that while she sat by my bedside I resolved 
to make an effurt to let her be the bearer 
of another letter to my dear friend M.; another 
testimonial of the true and deep sympathy I feet 
for thee in the path of trial preseated for thee to 
walk in. For however right thou believest thy 
dearest friends thought it was for them to pursue 
the course they have taken, still,a keentrial I have 
believed it to be to thy feelings; and thus [ have 
felt that I could better enter into thy state, than 
with those full of health and bouyant of hope. 








But some of my dear friends are not permit- 
ted to rise upon the wings of hope. ‘This may 
be caused in some by a timidity of mature, in- 
creased by impaired healt and relaxed verves ; 
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but my trust is, that all things shall work to- 
gether for good to all those who are desirous 
to be found at their post; whether that is ac, 
actively to go forward, or to remain in the re- 
tired, obscure walks of life; if only the epirit, 
the life of Christ, dwell in us, all shall redound 
to the praise of Him, whose spirit is indeed the 
“light of the Gentiles, and the glory of his 
people Israel.” 


Afternoon.—A very sweet visit did our dear 
Mother in Israel, S. D., make us two days ago, 
though I was not in a condition sufficiently 
free from pain to enjoy it as at some other times. 
I was then suffering the premonitory symptoms 
of an attack of my head, which, by yesterday, 
was very severe, and even now far from well. 
Thou queries as to’ my comforts. I can say, I 
have everything I can ask for in that way; and 
with true thankfulness, can say with Paul, 
‘That my own hands, in part at least, have 
ministered to my necessities.’’—(She could use 
her bands to knit, which she said was a double 
source of comfert to her, as it occupied time, 
which otherwise would have been wearisome, as 
well as assisting in her support.) That although 
nine years have rolled on since my confinement 
to this bed, I can truly say to the question, 
“Lacked ye anything?”—Nothing. For my 
every want has been supplied. Thou, O! Lord, 
hast bad compassion, shielding and protecting 
me from every want; a good home, kind re- 
lations, and a faithful, kind sister, ever with 
me ; for all which, I do feel unbounded grati- 
tude is called for ; and that a most salutary les- 
son has been taught me of “ fuith in God, and 
man. I must now stop, for I am very weary; 
and when, without too much effort, thou can 
write, I shall be glad to hear from thee. But 
if we cannot write, we can remember each other 
in that love which I trust at this moment fills 
my heart, for both thee and thy W., hoping 
when it is well with you, you will remember 
your suffering sister, 7+ 8 


9th mo. 23d, 1855. 
My dear Friend.—Tby letter of some weeks 
since was received with pleasure and, as ever, 
read with interest; and though some weeks may 
elapse before this sheet leaves my room, yet I 
feel like making an attempt to commence a let- 
ter to thee. 


10th mo. 14th—Three weeks have passed 
since I attempted to reply to my friend’s kind 
letter, and as yet scarce half a page written, so 
uncertain are the circumstances of my life. [ 
seldom write through the week, except mere 
notes, for I am so liable to interruptions that, 
perbaps, by the time I have arranged my writ- 
ing waterials, some one enters, or something 
occurs, and I have to lay them aside, which for 
one of my disabilities is no trifle. Then the 
much I write to my brother and family takes 


















many of my Sabbaths, which I trust will account 
for my Jaggard movements. 


21st—IL abruptly laid aside my writing » 


week ago to receive a call from a friend, and 
felt unable to resume it when she left, as I was 
suffering severely at the time, and ever since 
have felt unlike any exertion. 


For the last two days suffering of another 


kind has increased so greatly, that night before 
last I felt that it was not improbable the time 
had come when disease had arrived at that 
point when relief would no longer be found. 
The attack was of that nature which I have 
long thought probable would be the winding 
up; an entire giving way of the internal struc- 


ture, which has so long suffered so acutely. 


But by recourse to the usual remedies, some re- 
lief has been obtained, so that probably in a 


few days I may feel as well as usual again— 
which I desire strength to acquiesce in, till the 
full purpose of my being placed in and kept 
through so much suffering in this state of ex- 
istence shall be accomplished. But to main- 
tain that disposition wherein no rebellious feel- 
ings shall arise, through so long a season of 
suffering as is mine, requires a greater subjuga- 
tion of self than is always mine to feel. But 
I hope that Power that could redeem the thief 
upon the cross, will not be deaf to the cries of 
the poor and needy, who desire not only at the 
last moment to exemplify a penitent, contrite 
spirit, but whose desire is, that our whole lives 
may speak forth, if not by words, yet by their 
spirit and tenor, that our highest joy and wish 
is, to abide in that holy and Divine love, 
which, though the ways of Infinite goodness 
may be inscrutable to our finite vision, breathes 
forth the prayer, ‘ Strengthen us, O! Father, to 
suffer, and grant us that spirit which can enable 
us to eay, for all I bless thee, most fur the se- 
vere.” 
Thy friend in love unchangeable, S. G. R. 
(To be continued.) 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BE FAITHFUL IN LITTLE THINGS. 


“ Little things are little things, yet to be 
faithful in little things is something great.” 
We little know how much good we may thereby 
do in our daily intercourse among men. We 
read in the “ Good Book” that a few words 
“ fitly spoken are like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver ;” and having, I trust, Anown them 
verified in my own experience, I fecl induced 
to give them publicity, hoping the recital may 
be an encouragement to some who may chance 
to read these lines to give expression to words 
which wight arise in the lite, while mingling 
daily with our fellow beings. By so doing, 
who knows but that we may band a cup of cold 
water in the name of a disciple, and be as 
“ ministering angels” wherever we gv. 
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I remember many years'ago, when my hus- 
band had gone from home on a gospel mission, 
a dear ‘“ mother in Israel” came to see me, as 
an evidence of her love and sympathy in my 
loneliness During the course of time we were 
together I made allusion to my situation, feeling 
tt keenly, and expressing concern how I might 
fulfil my duties, my health being frail, and 
many obstacles appearing to be in the way. 
After I had finished my remarks, she observed, 
after a little pause, M , “Be a woman.” 
It was all she said, and I may acknowledge I 
never had words to male a deeper impression 
on my mind than these; and while we sat si- 
lently, I pondered on the magnitude of them, 
and made a firm resolution (my Heavenly 
Father assisting me) to rise above the weakness 
of nature, and endeavor to assume the grace and 
dignity.of my-stution. And I can testify these 
were a great strength and support to me in 
getting ulong comfortably during his absence. 
Since that time this dear one has passed away, 
and in addition protracted and extreme illness, 
and other trials of an afflictive character, have 
fallen to my lot; yet through times of the 
greatest discouragement and weakness the lan- 
guage, “Be a woman! be a woman!” would 
ever and anon be ringing in mine ears, produc- 
ing new life, strength and resolution, still to 
bear my spirit up to struggle on through every 
difficulty which wight be in my pathway, look- 
ing unto Him, who is able to make hard things 
easy and bitter things sweet to the resiyned 
mind. He can give contentment in any con- 
dition in which we may be placed, and will ever 
fulfil His gracious promises to those who seek 
His face in humility and sincerity of heart. 

Having been willing to be taught by the les- 
sons handed forth to me, endeavoring to look 
on the bright side, and not consider that 1 had 
more to bear than many others of the rational 
family, I feel a desire to urye upon my fellow 
probationers that they sfrive to improve by the 
circamstances which surround them, and, as 
the Apostle sayeth, “In all things to be in- 
structed,” and not give way to any childish dis- 
couragements and reasovings, or consultations 
with flesh and blood, but stand up nobly for 
the right, as true men and women who love the 
truth, and whose greatest delight is in serving 
the Lord. Thus shall we become vessels of 
honor, and “ pillars ia His Holy temple,” to go 
no more out, upon whom ‘‘ He will write His 
new name,” which none can know but those 
who receive it and are prepared to do the work 
He may allot unto us; and when His time 
shall come which is the best, be able to lay down 
our heads in peace with the blessed assurance 
that “ we have finished the work He has given 
us todo,” and that “ a crown of righteousness” 
is laid up for us, of which we shall become the 
blessed inheritors, 





I may farther add that this dear mother, too, 
has gone to her eternal home ; but being dead, 
‘she yet speaketh.” M. 

3d month 30th, 1867. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Woop Laws, Va., 3d mo. 30th, 1867. 

In the turnings and overturnings of Provi- 
dence I find myself in this pleasant neighbor- 
hood. After attending Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing last fall, myself and wife came to this place, 
and finding a great many freedmen here that 
needed assistance in their education, and being 
anxious to assist if possible in elevating this 
downtrodden people ; after spending some time 
among them, we started a writing school in the 
evening for the benefit of those who could not 
go to day school. Becoming convinced that 
the most that was needed in their behalf was to 
encourage them personally by helping them to 
learn the rudiments of a common education, 
and also being convinced that it was necessary 
fur some willing hands to take hold of the 
matter, we felt it right to leave our pleasant 
Western home and settle, for a time at least, 
where we could lend a helping hand to the 
great work. We would wish here to say a word 
to all the kind friends of the freedmen in the 
North. You are doing a noble work in help- 
ing to lift up from degradation a people long 
trodden under foot ; and we verily believe that 
the language will be sounded in your ears: 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world, for I was an hungered and ye 
gave me meat, thirsty and ye gave me drink, 
naked and ye clothed me, sick and in prison 
and ye visited me,” for surely you are helping 
in some respects the least of all Christ’s brethren. 

Let us encourage all to go on in the good 
work, for you are receiving the hearty thanks 
of those you are aiding. 

We found it necessary to return to our 
Western home and arrange things there in 
order to carry out our plan; and having, on 
our journey, occasion to stop among friends in 
Ohio, we visited a neighborhood that we wish 
to call particular attention to as being worthy 
of the notice of rightly coneeroed minds. 
There are several families of Friends there be- 
sides several that are not members, but having 
been raised among Friends, and as their families 
are growing up around them, they feel an in- 
creasing interest ia the Society. There is the 
material for a nice meeting if a start could only 
be made. Will Friends travelling West please 
notice them? they are located on the railroad 
leading from Columbus, Ohio, to Richmond, 
Indiana, by way of Piqua, at Cable Station in 
Champaign county, Post-office nd We 
would refer any Friends interested to Samuel 
Pennington, Joseph Townsend or Haines Lia- 
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ville. Any Friends wishing to Jocate in the 
West will find a good farming country there 
and prices of land within the reach of those in 
moderate circumstances. J. M. Woop. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH. 13, 1867. 
Soctety Bonps.—lIn the social religious ele- 
ment consequent upon the peculiar organiza- 
tion of the Society of Friends, there arises an 
interest akin to a family relation, which ex- 
tends to the remotest sections, where members 
of the Society are to be found. We have be- 
lieved this fecling of interest might be stimu- 
lated and increased, if the columns of the In- 
telligencer were more often used as the medium 
of information iuteresting to all. We mean not 
to be bury bodies, meddling with other mens’ 
affairs, but allude to subjects of general interest 
which are claiming the attention of Friends 
in different neighborhoods, a knowledge of 
which might have a tendency to unite the So- 
ciety more firmly in the bonds of sympathy 
and Christian fellowship. 

The Apostles, in their day, wrote to their 
brethren for the purpose of stirring up the 
pure mind and encouraging them to hold fast 
their confidence in the faith which works by 
love to the purifying of the heart, and they 
gave also a statement of the condition of the 
church in which they were then laboring. 

We feel assured that an advantage would 
arise from a wore intimate personal knowledge 
of the state of the Society of Friends as it ex- 
ists, not only in ‘one yearly meeting, but in all. 

The seasons of discouragement which are 
expericnced at times by concerned Friends, do 
not prove that the body is declining, nor that its 
strength is expended. It is doubtless in divine 
wisdom, that at times we experience a spiritual 
fast, and are left as in a desolate place, but in 
these seasons of discouragement, if we retire 
from outside influences, and wait for the stil! 
small voice, we would, like Elijah, hear the en- 
eouraging language, there are yet seven thou- 
sand in Israel who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal nor kissed his image. 

We have some times been sensible of the 
depressing influence arising from the presenta- 
tion of a gloomy picture of the state of things 
‘among us, and we believe a manifestation of a 












steadfast faith in the power of truth to over 
come error, would much more abundantly 
strengthen those who may be standing as at 
the point where two ways meet. 

The injunction of Jesus to his disciples may 
ever be remembered to profit: “Thou, when 
thou fastest, anoint thine head and wash thy 
face, that thou appear not unto men to fast, 
but unto thy Father which is in secret.” Thus 
the discerning spirits of the young will be 
spared the discouragement of receiving what 
may be appropriately compared to a false report 
of the good land. 


——_—__-—~<er—- 


Marniep, by the approbation of Solebury Monthly 
Meeting, on the 28th of Third month, 1867, at 
the residence of the bride’s father, Joha Simpson, 
Davis Pater, jun., to Ayes Stupson, all of Bucks 
Co., Pa. 

—_——- 68 

Diep, near Waynesville, Obio, on the 20th of Third 
mouth, of typhoid pneumonia, Frevois W., son of 
David and June S. Furnas, aged 11 months. 

, at San Jose, Cal., Second month 34, of pul- 
monary consumption, Water L. Uariout, in the 35th 
year of bis age. On board a California steamer 
bound fur New York, Third month 4th, of the same 
disease, SAMUEL FranKurn Bariaat, in the 31st year 
of his age; sons of Augustin and Mary P. Baright, 
late of Elba, and members of Roches:er Monthly 
Meeting,.N. Y. 

, mn First-day evening, 3d month 31st, at the 
residence of his son, Canby S. Smith, Chester, Pa., 
Davis Suita, Sr., late of Philadelphia, aged 75 years. 

——., Third month 18th, Saran B., widow of Wm. 
Middleton, in her 65th year. (Buried from her son- 
in-laws’, Josiah Haines, Haddonfield.) 

, on 3d dey, Third month 26th, at Philadel- 
plia, Bexgamin A. Suoemaker, of Long Brench, aged 
57 years. 

, Third month 27th, Ortver Howanp, only 
child of Oliver and Alice S. Wilson, aged 2 years 
and 26 days. 

, Third month 28tb, Mary H., daughter of 
Joseph and Sallie G. Chapman, in ber 13th year. 

, Third month 29th, Jonn Misxey, youngest 
ebild of John l’. and Elizabeth Hance, aged 9 months. 
" ——, on the 2Ist of Third month, 1867, CaaRurs 
Pamer, eon of David Palmer, in the thirty-third 
year of his® age; a member of Falls Montbly 
Meeting, Bucks Co., Pa. 

His close was peaceful, with a well grounded 
hope of an entrance into the mansions of the blessed. 
To know him was to Love HIM. 

— — ——~ <0 

Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen will meet on Fourth-day evening, 
Fourth month 17th, at 8 o'clock, at Green St. Meeting 


House. 
J. M. Exus, 
Axxg Coopsr, 




















} clerks 
The Execative Committee of Friends’ Publication 
Association will meet on Sisth-day afternoon, 4th 
mo. 19th, at 3 o’clock. 
Lypia H. Hatt, Clerk. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CAUTION. 

Friends in their different neighborhoods are 
cautioned against giving either pecuniary aid 
or encouragement toa colored man who is col- 
lecting money under the pretense of establish- 


. ing a colured school in Maryland. 


He is a small man, quite light-colored, and 
when in the vicinity of New York, he gave his 
name as Jacub Chavop. He has made improper 
use of letters that were given to him, has altered 
the figures opposite to the names of those who 
gave him muney, and behaved in a very unbe- 
coming manner at several Friends’ houses. 

Samve WILeTs, * 


Tuomas FouLKke. 
New York, 4th mo. 1st, 1867. 


sasessiintetnsiniaiatan 

Have the courage to acknowledge your igno- 
rance, rather than to seck credit for knowledge 
under false pretences. 

— a 
MEETINGS FOR READING AND CONVERSATION 
At Race Street Meeting-House, Philadelphia. 

At the meeting held on 27th ult. letters 
were read from similar associations of Friends 
in Bualtimore, Newtown, and Yardley ville. 
These were in reply to those addressed to them 
by our Committee of Correspondence, and gave 
encouraying evidence that their meetings had 
been valuable in strengthening each other. 

The subject of plainness and moderation, 
continued from our Just meeting, was resumed. 
A friend called attention to the fact that even 
in cases where mothers felt themselves restrain- 
ed, in relation to their own Spparel, from fol- 
lowing absurd and changing fashions, the same 
care was not observed in relation to their little 
children, whose appearance so mach resembled 
that of other children, as to give occasion to 
the humerous remark of some writer that he 
had never seen “a Quaker baby.” The speak- 
er had no desire to see the dtess appropriate to 
age placed upon childhood, but that simplicity, 
utility and a regard to health should be the 
governing motive with mothers in regard to 
the dress of their children, rather than a de- 
sire to cooform to unhealthful and ridiculous 
fashion. 

A friend who acknowledged himself to be 
in the moderate use of tobacco, called atten- 
tion to the fact that unless it was kept within 
proper bounds, it was deleterious to the hu- 
man constitution. Ele and some others thought 
it might sometimes be used as a medicinal 
agent, while others believed it was always dele- 
terious, and that the same prvbibition which 
applied to the use of ardent spirits should 
also be applied to tobacco—“Touch not, taste 
note, handle not.” The hope was expressed 
that the female portion of our community would 
exert their iufluence in discouraging the use of 


this hurtful weed, and the language of Cowper 
in reference to it was aptly quoted, as follows: 
Pernicious weed! whose scent the fair annoys, 
Unfriendly to society’s chief joys, 
Thy worst effect is banishing for hours 
The sex whose presence civilizes ours. 
Thou art, indeed, the drug a gard’ner wants 
To poison vermin that infest his plants— 
But are we so to wit and beauty blind 
As to despise the glory of our kind, 
And show the softest minds, and fairest forms, 
As little mercy as the grubs and worms? 


In view of the importance of language as a 
means of conveying our thoughts and feelings, 
we were reminded of our duty to keep it pure 
aud simple, free from those corruptious and ex- 
aggerations which often pass current among 
the thoughtless and unscrupulous. Atteotion 
to the moniiions of truth will preserve from 
forms of language which have originated in gay 
and artificial society and will lead to accurate 
and truthful speech. This is the ground of 
the testimony to plainness of speech, a testi- 
mony-which has lost none of its importance in 
modern times, and which we are still called 
upon to maintain faithfully and conscientiously, 
‘The wide range which the discussion embraced 
brought into view the proper moral training of 
the young, who should be taught not only to 
avoid positive vice, but to cultivate generous 
and benevolent feelings. The inpressible 
mind of young children should be brought in 
contact with some of the forms of human suffer- 
ing, and they should be early taught the luxury 
of doing god. 

Habits of giving food to the hungry and 
clothing to the destitute should be acquired in 
early life under stimulus of p»rental influence, 
so that those tender sympathies, the gerns of 
which are planted in every soul, may grow into 
expansive beneyolence and Christian charity. 
Thus the root of selfishness is choked by a 
growth which tends to fit men and women for 
enlarged usefulness in this world and enjoy- 
ment in that which is to come. Education in 
its moral aspect must begin in the comestic 
circle; all the learning of -schools can never 
substitute that of home, nor can intellectual 
acquirewents take the place of the training of 
the moral nature. 

The elevating iufluence of nature, a commu- 
vion large and wide with the works of the 
Divine Architect, was adverted to as a means 
of moral as well as intellectual culture, and in 
the absence of travel, which puts us under its 
immediate influence, we have pictures which 
represent its grandest scenes sc as almost to 
equal the original in their effects The influ- 
ences of good society were also held up as of 
great importance in moulding the character; 
young men may often be in great measare 
preserved from the grosser forms of immorality 
by the influence of refined female society. It 
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is better to promote the growth of the good in 
our children than to be too much occupied with 
observing and reproving what to our more ma- 
ture judgments may appear as faults. These 
and many other considerations occupied the 
meeting, which was large and interesting. 









































food be left to the appetite, but let the ap. 
petite have a large choice of food. There ig 
little reason to think that women would betake 
themselves, as a general or usual thing, to ag- 
riculture, commerce, finance, manufactures, or 
eogineering; but if they should, this action 
would merely prove that a feminine element 
was in those pursuits which she was to supply. 
Are men afraid lest women might do their work 
better than they themselves do? ‘That fear is 
a confession that their work must be meant for 
women ; and who would hinder women from do- 
ing what they were meant todo? Mr. Froth- 
ingham contended that nearly all occupations 


From the N, ¥. Tribune. 
THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

This was the subject of the second lecture in 
the Rev. O. B. Frothiogham’s course on the Sv- 
cial Condition of Women, now delivering in his 
church on Sunday evenings. Mr. Frothingham 
began by saying that the question of work was 
intimately connected with the question of edu-|+ad their feminine side. Religion had, as the 
cation. The uneducated classes in the commu-} Catholic Church has proved; and Protestant 
nity will always be the drudges. Before women | Christendom would be greatly bevefited by in- 
can do all the work they are capable of doing,| troducing women into its organization. Medi- 
they must receive all the education they are | cine has a large place for women ; so has social 
capable of receiving. We are not ready yet to| science; so bas public education. But women 
decide what education best befits women, and | can do nothing of all this by instinet ; they need 
what best befits men; for until both are educat: | teaching at every step as men do. Education 
ed equally well it will be impossible to say what| holds the key to every kind of employment. 
place either may be competent to fill. Men and| Washing and ironing do not come by nature. 
women are no doubt very different beings in} Plain sewing must be taught. It is an Ameri- 


many respects; but how different they are, and| can superstition that cooking comes by nature 
to what degree, and in what respects different, 


can be determined only when both have bad 
the some intellectual advantage. The female 
intelligence is no more unlike the masculine 
than the female organization is; and if mascu- 
line and feminine bodies are submitted to the 


same general regulations, why should not the| tion, severe and long. Come to the occupations 
masculine and feminine intellects be? Both| which women are supposed to take to naturally ; 
breathe the same air physically ; why not intel-| how far will a kind heart go toward making a 
lectually? Both bask in the same sunshine | good nurse? Do.the sciences come by instinct ? 
bodily ; why not mentally? Boys and girls suck | Does logic ? Will sympathetic feeling in a femi- 
the same milk and eat the same article of por-| nine teacher dispense with a knowledge of bis- 
ridge ; why shou'd they not both feed on the] tory, philosophy, or language? Another popu- 
same knowledge? It is absurd to s1y that men | lar superstition would have us believe that wo- 


peptics. Every profession requires trainings 
even the bumblest do. Of course, the more 
lucrative and delicate must. Literature is the 
easiest ; but nimble wits alone carry few to fame 
or fortune. Art in all degrees requires instruc- 


to all Irish girls; and we are a nation of dys- ° 


and women should not travel over the same 
fields of literature, as that they should not travel 
over the same islands and continents ; that they 
must not devour the same sort of books, as that 
they must not eat the same kind of vegetable. 
Just as the beef and mutton, the bread and the 
“hominy, go to make girlhood in the girl, and 
boyhood in the boy, why should not the arts 
and sciences assimilate according to the same 
organic law? The very thing we need to know 
is—what can women assimilate, and what can 
men assimilate ? And this we shall never know 
till we have tried the most liberal nutriment 
on both. We are contionally talking about 
man’s career, and woman’s career; but the 
career is determined by the capacity, and the 
capacity is not ascertained, nor can it be at 
present. By all means, let educatiun be adapt- 
ed to career ; but a general education can alone 
decide what the career shall be; whether it 
shall be in doors or out, scientific or artistical, 





























méchanical or literary. Let the choice of 


men are endowed with genius for housekeeping. 
Where is the evidence? The good housekeeper 
needs as much education as an overseer. She 


should be a chemist, a sociologist, a physician, 
and a metaphysician. Nothing less than an or-" 


dioary common-school education is required to 
qualify women to be good houxemaids, to de- 
liver messages, take correct change from the 
shopman, keep themselves and their mistresses 
out of trouble. Now, with the immensity of 
this need for intellectual preparation, contrast 
the miserable scantiness of the supply. The 
common school education taxes the brain too 
severely, and is not practical enough. The 
private school education, with its unconscion- 
able amount of French, its dash of Italian, its 
snatch of music, its patch of arithmetic, its 
muddle of geography and physical science, its 
confusion of many things undigested and indi- 
gestible, prepares the girl for nothing useful, 
and ends just as her mind is maturing. The 
special schools are almost all for boys and men. 
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Women are not instructed in book-keeping, in 
technology, in practical science, They have no 
divinity echools. The conveniences for the 
study of medicine are for the male sex. The 


old.countries have, in many respects, the ad- 


vantage over us. The University of Bologna 
conferred degrees on women, and was proud to 
send out Professoresses of Jurisprudence, of An- 
atomy and Natural Philosophy, of Greek and 
the Mathematics. More than a centuary ago 
courses of medical lectures were delivered to 
women in Leyden and Paris. The Universities 
of Gotiingen and Giessen gave doctorates to 
women in the last century; so did the College 
at Marburg ; so did the famous hospital at Ber-, 
lin. In Paris the Maternité educates young 
women as midwives. The Sorbonne has insti- 
tuted concurrent courses of instruction for wo- 
men, with examinations, degrees and diplomas, 
and sends out 140 or 150 women, married and 
single, as duly qualified teachers. Paris has 
upward of 80 free schools, employing more than 
200 mistresses, and educating annually some 15,- 
000 poor girls. All this makes America look 
small. Thorough education, either for men or | 
women, is not to be had here by any but the 
Business with us has in hand the 
task of developing the material resources of an 
immense continent. For this, male vigor is de- 
manded, and male vigor in its rude state. Men 
are educated for their immediate purposes, and 
as women are not supposed to be concerned in 
these purposes, their education is omitted. But 
better times are coming. Mr. Frothingham 
here spoke of the Western Colleges—Antioch, 
Oberlin, and the Normal School associated with 
the Michigan University. He also gavea glow- 
ing description of Vassar College, as striking 
the key note of education for women in America. 





and not a shame, that culture is an honor, and 
knowledge a praise; that industry is more re- 
spectable than idleness, and that self-support- 
ing occupation is more creditable than languish- 
ing ease, then the decors of academies will fly 
open; the avenues to honest labor will be 
thronged by eager aspirants; feminine talent 
will come fairly into the market ; women will 
be healthier for being more comprehensively 
developed, and the weaker sex will become ia 
society the power it is ordained that it shall be. 


—————~> <0 ———_——_— 


THE FISHERMANS’ WIFE. 


Tt was summer time, and the dawning day 
Shone bright ‘on the cliffs of our lonely bay, 
And my man went out in his boat to sea, 
To wia the bread for his house and me. 


The day went on—I remember it well— 

The rooms were filled with the salt sea smell; 

And the sunlight came, like an angel good, 

Through the doors and the windows that open 
stood. 


I sang and worked with joy in my heart, 
For I bold that a wife should do her part 
To clean and brighten the bouse within, 


| Praying the Lord to keep her from sin. 


T had finished, and just sat down to rest, 
When [ saw a cloud rise up in the West, 
And the moan of the sea grew loud on the rocks, 
And the gulls flew landward in shriekiog flocks. 


Soon the wind blew loud from the hollow skies, 

And I watched the waves with frightened eyes, 

As they struggled and eprang at the cloud’s black 
frown, 

And clutching their broad wings, swept them down. 


Then I hurried out to the old pier-head, 

Through the yard of the church, where slept the 
dead ; 

And I wished that my man and I bad died, 

And were quietly sleeping there, side by side. 


Special schools, too, are beginning to grow up | ‘Twas an evil wish—I rebuked it too ; 


and to flourish ; schools of Art and practical 
Science ; Medical schools, and schools of Design. 
What women will become when thoroughly 
educated time alone can show. Atall events, 
‘they will simply beconte more finely developed. 
women. They will not become men. Educa- 
tion will not produce an immediate crop of 
Maria Theresas or Elizabeths; of Eloises or 
Hypatias ; of Miss Blackwells or Miss Zakrzew- 
skas; of Maria Mitcbells, Rosa Bonheurs or 
Harriet Hosmers; but it will enable those who 
must work to find work, and to do it well; it 
will give those whc are not compelled to work 
a refuge from idleness and ennui. It will make 
all women better talkers, more interesting com- 
anions, more intelligent associates, more capa- 
le housckeepers, more competent mothers, 
more influential wives, more significant mem 
bers of seciety. It may be the fault of men that 
women are not better educated, but it is at least 
as wuch the fault of women. When “ Jadies,” 
80 called, shall feel that intelligence is a glory 


But one heart is weak where there should be two, 
And one voice alone grows weak in prayer, 
When it misses another so often there. 


Well, I watched for hours in that beat and blow, 
’Till all the light from the sky did go. © 

Then I turned heart-sick from the fling of the foam, 
And wrestled my way to my vacant home. 


There the breath of the storm blew under the door, 
And I felt it whisper along the floor ; 
And the clothes of my man as they hung on the stand, 
Swung as if touched by a spirit band. 


The lights I put in the window small, 

Were blown into darkness one and all; 

And I heard, as the whirling storm went by, 
Shri-ks as of souls aboat to die. 


I dropt to the ground with my hands on my face, 
For | feared to eee some sight in the place; 

And I prayed the Lord my eoul to keep, 

And He heard my prayer, and gave me sleep. 


I leapt up at last; ’twas early dawn: 

I ran to the door—the storm was gone; 

Tue morning star shone bright o’er the sea; 
And my man came home to his house and me. 


—Chambers’ Journal, 
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JUDGE NOT THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED.” 


T'll count not up another’s faults, 
And thus forget my own; 

Nor criticise another’s words, 
But mine, e’en to their tone— 

It surely is not meet for me 
To try the work of Deity. 


For I shall have enough to do 
Tv guide myself aright; 
And co to act, that all my deeds 
Be pleasing in His sight— 
I am sot ready to begin 
To reckon up my brother’s sin, 
A tender caution oft is good, 
With kindly feeling given; 
But criticism never will 
Advance one step towards Heaven— 
The heart is to our Fatber known, 
’Tia He must judge, and He alone. 





The following account was published in the 
late ‘‘ Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia.” 


ON THE AGRICULTURAL ANT OF TEXAS. 
(MYRMICA MOLEFACIENS. ) 
BY GID& ON LINCECUM. 

This ant is inodorous, having no smell of 
formic acid. It is a large reddish brown ant, 
dwells in the ground, is a farmer, lives in cow- 
munities, which are often very populous, aod 
controlled by a perfect government ; there are 
no idlers awongst them. They build paved 
cities, construct roads, and sustain a large mili- 
tary force. 

When one of the young queens, or mother 
ants, comes to maturity, aud has received the 
embraces of the male ant, who imatediately dies, 
she goes out alone, selects a location and goes 
rapidly to work excavating a hole in the 
ground, digging and carrying out the dirt with 
her mouth. As soon as she has progressed far 
enough for her wings to strike against the sides 
of the hole, she deliberately cuts them off. She 
now, without further cbstruction, continues to 
deepen the hole to the depth of 6 or 7 inches, 
when she wideus the bottom of it into a suita- 
ble cell for depositing her eggs and nurturing 
the young. She continues to labor out-doors 
aod in, until she bas raised to maturity 20 to 30 
workers, when her labor ceases, and she re- 
mains ia the cells, supplying the eggs for com- 
ing millions, and her kingdom has commenced. 
But very few of the thousands of mother 
ants that swarm out from the different king- 
dows two or three times a year succeed in es- 
tablishing a city. Huwever, when one does 
succeed in rearing a sufficient number of 
workers to carry on the business, she entrusts 
the management of the national works to them, 
and is seen no more outside. 

The workers all seem to understand the 
duties assigned to them, and wili perform them 
or die in the effort. 
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The workers increase the concealment, which 
had been kept up by the mother ant during the 
period of her personal labors, of the passage or 
gate-way to their city, by dragging up and 
covering it with bits of stick, straw and the 
hard black pellets of earth, which are thrown 
up by the earth worms, until there is no way 
visible for them to enter; and the little litter 
is so ingeniously placed, that it has more the 
appearance of having been drifted together by 
the wind than to have been the work of design. 

In about a year and a half, when the numbers 
of the community have greatly increased, and 
they fecl able to sustain themselves among the 
surrounding nations, they throw off their con- 
cealment, clear away the grass, herbage and 
other litter to the distance of 3 or 4 feet around 
the entrauce to their city, construct a pave- 
ment, organize an efficient police, and, thus es- 
tablished, proclaim themselves an independent 
city. The pavement, which is always kept very 
clean, consists of a pretty hard crust about 
half an ioch thick, and is formed by selecting 
and laying such grits and particles of sand as will 
fit closely over the eutire surface. This is the 
case in sandy soil, where they can procure coarse 


sand and grit for the purpose, but in the black - 


prairie soil, where there is no sand, they con- 
struct the pavement by levelling and smoothing 
the surface and suffering it to bake in the sun- 
shine, when it becomes very hard and firm. 
That both forms of these pavements are the 
work of a well planned design, there can be no 
doubt with the carefal investigator. All the 
communities of this species select their homes 
in the open sunshine, and construct pavements. 
Their pavements are always circular and con- 
structed pretty mach on thesame plan. During 
the ten years drought that prevailed here, and 
which seemed very favorable to the increase of 
this species of ant, they suffered their pave- 
ments to remain flat, sometimes even basin- 
form. But the drought could not continue 
always. The rain, which would be ecrtain to 


drowa the ants should it come upon their flat’ 


and basia-form pavements, would return again 
some day, and they seemed tu know when this 
much dreaded event would occur. At least six 
months previous to the coming of the rain, 
they commenced, universally, building up 
mounds in the centre of the pavements. To 
these mounds in the prairie they brought the 
little pallets of earth, thrown to the surface by 
the earth worms, and piled them up into a cir- 
cular mound a foot or more in height. In 
sandy soil it is constructed of coarse saad, and 
in rocky situations they build it of gravel, and 
the pieces are so large, and the mound so high 
(18 inches to 2 feet, with a four fect base) that 
the beholder is overwhelmed with wonder. I 
know of one of these stone pyramids nearly 8 


feet high and 53 to 6 feet base, in which there | 
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are many little fragments of stone, some of 
them carried to the very top, any one of which 
would weigh more than 25 ants. Internally 
the ant mound contains many neatly constructed 
cells, the floors of which are horizontal; and 
into these cells the eggs, young ones, and their 
stores of grain are carried in time of rainy 
seasons. 

The mound itself, and the surface of the 
ground around it, to the distance of four or five 
feet,’ sometimes more, from the centre, is kept 
very clean, like a pavement. Everything that 
happens to be dropped upon the pavement is 
cut to pieces and carried away. The largest 
dropping from the cows will, in a short time, 
be removed. I have placed a large corn-stalk 
on the pavement, and in the course of two or 


* three days found it hollowed out to a mere 


shell; that too, in a short time, would be cut 
to pieces and carried off. Not a green thing is 
suffered to grow on the pavement, with the ex- 
ception of a single species of grain-bearing 
grass, (Aristida stricta.) This the ant nurses 
and cultivates with great care; having it in a 
circle around and two or three feet from the 
centre of the mound. It also clears away the 
weeds and other grasses all around outside of 
the circular row of Aristida, to the distance of 
one or two feet. The cultivated grass flourishes 
luxuriantly, producing a heavy crop of small, 
white, flinty grains, which, under the micro- 
scope, have the appearance of the rice of com- 
merce. When it is ripe it is harvested by the 
workers, and carried, chaff and ally into the 
granary cells, where it is divested of the chaff, 
which is immediately taken out and thrown 
beyond the limits of the pavement, always to the 
lee side. The clean grain is carefully stored 
away in dry cells. These cells are so constructed 
that water cannot reach them, except in long 
wet spells, when the earth becomes thoroughly 
saturated, and dissolves the cement with which 
the granary cells are made tight. This isa great 
calamity, and if rain continues a few days it 
will drown out the entire community. Io cases, 
however, where it has continued long enough 
only to wet and swell their grain, as soon as a 
sunny day occurs they take it all out, and 
spreading it in a clean place, after it has sunned 
aday or two, or is fally dry, they take it in again, 
except the grains that are sprouted ; these they 
invariably leave out. I have seen at least a 
quart of sprouted seeds left out at one place. 

They also collect the grain from several other 
species of grass, as well:as seed from many 
kinds of herbaceous plants. They like almost 
any kind of seeds—red pepper seeds seem to 
be a favorite with them. 

In & barren rocky place in a wheat field, a 
few days after harvest, I saw quite a number of 
wheat grains scattered over the pavement ofan 
ant city, and the laborers were still bringing it 


out. I found the wheat quite sound, but a 
little swelled. In the evening of the same day 
I passed there again ; the wheat had dried, and 
they were busily engaged carrying it in again. 

The species of grass they so carefully cu'ti- 
vate isa biennial. They sow it in time for the 
autumnal rains to bring it up. Accordingly, 
about the first of November, if the fall has been 
seasonable, a beautiful green row of the ant 
rice, about 4 inches wide, is seen springing up 
on the pavement, in a circle of 14 to 15 feet 
in circumference. In the vicinity of this cir 
cular row of grass they do not permit a single 
spire of any other grass or weed to remain a 
day ; leaving the Aristida untouched until it is 
ripe, which occurs ia June of the next year, 
they gather the seeds and carry them into the 
granaries as before.stated. There can be no 
doubt of the fact that this peculiar species of 
grass is intentionally planted, and, in farmer- 
like manner, carefully divested of all other 
grasses and weeds during the time of its growth, 
and that after it. has matured, and the grain 
stored away, they cut away the dry stubble and 
remove it from the pavement, leaving it unen- 
cumbered until the ensuing autumn, when the 
same species of grass,and in the same circle, 
appears again, receiving the same agricultural 
care as did the previous crop ; and so on, year 
after year, as I know to be the case on farms 
where their habitations are, during the sum- 
mer season, protected from the depredations of 
cattle. OutSide of the fields they sow the 
grass seeds, but the cows crop it down two or 
three times, when, finding that “there is no 
chance to carry on their agricultural pursuits, 
they cut it all away and re-establish the clean 
pavement. Qur cattle did not often crop the 
ant rice until their increased numbers have 
forced them to feed on all kinds of grass. That, 
however, has turned out favorably to the ant 
interest. For, while the prairies are being 
denuded of the stronger grasses, we have a 
delicate little biennial barley (Hordium pusil- 
lum) that is filling all the naked places. It 
rises from 3 to 6 inches, producing fine grain 
for ant consumption. It matures about the last 
days of April, and from that time all the agri- 
cultural ants are seen packing it home daily 
through the summer. This species of ant sub- 
sists entirely on vegetable seeds. I have some- 
times seen them drag a caterpillar ora crippled 
grasshopper into their hole, that had been 
throwa upon the pavement, but I have never 
observed them carrying any such things home 
that they had captured themselves. I do not 
think they eat much animal food. 

(To be continued.) 
—_—— + . 

Have the courage to provide entertainments 
for your friends, within your means—not be 
youd. 
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NEAR AND FAR SIGHTEDNESS. 

‘ Until recently ‘near-sightedness” and 
“Jong-sightedness”” have been explained by 
assuming in the first ease that in consequence 
of the too great convexity of the cornea and 
cfystalline lens, one or both, the focus is formed 
in frout of the retina, while in the second the 
rays of light are concentrated behind the retina, 
beeause the convexity of the parts just mentioned 
is too small. The correction of these imperfec- 
tions by the use of concave glasses in the first 
instance, and of convex ones in the second, 
seemed to be all that was needed to show that 
the explanation was true. It certainly had the 
nierit of meeting the facts, and so has been al- 
most universelly accepted by physiologists, and 
has found its way into every text-book touch- 
ing upon the optical structure of the eye. That 
these conditions, if they existed, would produce 
the effects indicated, no ove will doubt ; but it 
should not be lost sight of that the alleged con- 
ditions of the cornea and lens were never satis- 
fattorily shown to be attendants of the two ab- 
normal states of the eye of which we are speak- 
ing. Recent investigations have proved that 
béth near and long sightedness may be, and in 
most eases are, the reeult of wholly other causes. 
A thoment’s reflection will make it apparent to 
any one that, the refracting media being quite 
normal, if, in consequence of the axis of the eye 
being too long, the retina is too far behind the 
lens, the rays will meetin front of this, and thus 
short-sightedness will of necessity follow. The 
average length of the axis of the eye is a little 
Jess than an inch, viz.: 24:25 millimetres, or 
about 0-95 inch. Donders has shown that in 
néar-sighted persons it exceeds an inch, and 


niey amount to 1-20 inch and even more, the | 
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permanent change took place in the form of the 
lens, since this would impair the eye for.: 
seeing objects at a distance, as well as those 
near at huod. Kramer and Helmholtz have 
shown that the accommodation of the eye to see- 
ing near objects depends upon a femporary 
change in the form of the lens, this becoming 
more and more convex as the object approaches 
; the nearest point of distinct vision. This is proved 
by watching the relative position of the three 
images of a candle as seen reflected, Ist, from 
the front of the cornea ; 2d, from the foremost of 
convex surface of the capsule of the lens; and’ 
. 3d, from the hindmost or concave surface of 
‘this capsule. ‘The image from this last is in- 
‘verted, and that from the front of the capsule 
‘is in the middle of the three. The attention of 
the person whose eye is observed being directed 
‘to a distant point, if it be suddenly changed toa 
‘near one, in the same straight line with the first, 
so that no motion of the globe of the eye will 
be necessary, the central image will change its 
size, becoming smaller, showing that the refleo- 
ting surface has become more convex, and at 
the same time will change its place to one side, 
showiog that the front of the lens has moved 
forward. The first and third images undergo 
little or no change. It is the loss of this power 
of changing the form of the lens, a power neces- 
sary to the distinct vision of near objects, that 
chiefly gives rise to long-sightedness in persons 
growing old. The inability to accommodate, 
according to Donders, depends upon the lens 
becouiing harder, and therefore Icss compres- 
sive, and so offering greater resistance to the | 
ciliary muscle, the chief agent in producing the 
compression required. 
When directed to distant objects the accomo- 


other diameters being unchanged. Inthis case dating power is at rest, so that the sense of ef- 
the ball of the eye becomes more or less oval fort is wholly absent. Most persons are, how- 
ot egg-shaped, and when turned strongly to-! ever, conscious of a distinct effort, and those 
wards the nose will fill the orbit more: than’ who are becoming long-sighted, painfully s0, 
usual at the outer angle. Concave glasses will, ' when the eye is diréoted to a near object. It 
of course, be required to dispétse the light suf- is commonly believed that near-sighted persons 
ficiently to bring the rays to a focus on the re-' as they grow old acquire the power of seeing 
tina: in proof that too great convexity of the | objects at ordinary distances, because their too 
cornea does not preduce near-sightedness, may | convex refracting media become flattened with 
be uryed the fact that this convexity is greatest advancing age. This may and does bappen to 
id childhood, but, as Volkman observed, chil-' a slight degree in a few, but vot in the majority 
dren are rarely near-sighted. | of cases. For the most part, near-sighted per- 

In regard to long-sightedness, if the alleged ' sons as they grow old find that the near point 
cause of it, viz., the flattening of the cornea and l of distinct vision recedes, while the far point 
crystalline lens, existed, this would of necessity ' undergoes but little change. This is an import- 
form the focus, other things being the same, be-! ant fact in opposition to the theory of flattening 
hind the retina; but no proof was ever brought | heretofore eo generally accepted, and is fully 
forward that this flattening actually did exist | explained by the loss of the power of accom- 


in the majority of cases. ‘In adopting thie ex- 
planation, its inconsistency with the fact that 
elderly persons still see far objects distinctly, 
steimns to have beer overlooked by physiologists. 
The persistence of this faculty was of itself suf- 
fiviont evidence to make it probable that -no 


modation.— Nation. 


It is easier to make a complete sacrifice which 
will fully satisfy conscience, than a half-saeri- 
fice which falls short of it.— Select Memoirs of 
Port Royat. 
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STRENGTH OF WILL TO DO RIGHT. defeat of evil allurements, will often render the 


. While the error of a few is that overstrength | rest of the struggle easy, or the resolute choice 


of mere will which we call obstinacy or self-|of suitable company, and the rejection of that 
will, the error of the vast multitude is feebleness| known to be enslaving, miay settle the whole 
of will. The bodies of most control their minds. | question. 
Huw many eat where reason would say abstain,| But there is one habit which, more than any 
or drink that which steals away the senses!| other, before the business and confiasion of the 
How many are too feeble of purpose to lay aside | day be entered on, will strengthen the wisdom 
an interesting book or pursuit at the hour when | and the wil/—i. ¢., the practice of forecasting 
it infringes on other duties! what hours most|the whole difficulties, dangers and plan of the 
waste in profitless reading! Indeed, there is| day devoutly in communion with the beaven! 
a fascination and tyranny about the present, no| Father. They that wait upon the Lord shall 
matter what—company, passion or pleasure—|renew their strength. As the moulting bird , 
feelings that we are-all ashamed of afterwards. | recovers youth and renewed energy from the 
The ancient moralists felt this as much as we | process, so has-man in all ages been found to do 
do. Seneca says, in language quite as strong] from real communion with the Father of Spirits. 


» as that of St. Paul, that he sees the right and| The power of vigorous wi// is thus most effee- 


sdwires it, and the wrong and hates, while yet|tually increased. Dean Trench has thrown 
he practices it. Many persons seem to think | this thought into a most beautiful little poem, 
it enough to admit all this without attempting} lately much quoted, though given more at 
to overcome it. In fact, to be weak of will,| length in the Hymns of the Ages: 

amiable and easily turned, they thiok a sort of Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Christian virtue. Yet it is one of the most| Spent in thy presence can avail to make! 

radival of vices. For all character is determined | What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 

by the will, which is therefore essential to all| Wha" parched erpunds roles ems to lowers 
virtue. The glory of every human being is to We rise, and all the distant and the near 

have a strong will, which need not be self-willed,| Stand forth in sunny outline, brave and clear ;— 
but bowed ever reverently to truth and justice | We kneel, how weak ! we rise, how fall of power! 
and eternal law, and the Supreme Lawgiver.| Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 


ite i Or others, that we are not always strong— 
ran right a omen of will to That we are ever, ever borne with care— 


. es - That we shouli ever weak or heartless be, 
How to obtain this is the question. One clue} Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 


is the observation that our strength is not the| Aad joy and strength and courage are with Thee ? 
same on all subjects nor ia all circumstances é 
and associations. Weakness or strength of bodi- THE BIRD TEACHER. 

ly bealth has much to do with this. Exercise} Some years ago, when the Australian gold- 

and repose affect it. An overtasked nervous| fever was hot in the veins of thousands, and 

system will often be weak and irresolute, when | fleets of ships were conveying them to that far- 

half an hour's vigorous exercise or a sharp walk | off uncultivated world, a poor old woman landed 

in the open air will renew it. The hour of the| with the great multitude of rough and reckless 

day will have much influence. On first rising| men, who were fired to almost frenzy by dreams 

im the morning the resolution is clear, compre-|of ponderous nuggets and golden fortunes, 

hensive and strong, while at night it is often| For these they left behind them all the enjoy- 

feeble. Hence the most successful men gener- | ments, endearments, all the softening sanctities 
ally plan out the day early, and make their | and surroundings of home and social life. For 
mark while the will is vigorous and undistracted.| these they left mothers, wives, sisters and 
Sleep often restores this faculty. Habit has still| daughters. There they were, thinly tented in 
more to do with it, Every success makes a|the rain and the dew and the mist,a busy, 
future one in the same matter more easy and| boisterous, womanless camp of diggers and 
natural, while every instance of being subdued | grubbers, roughing and tumbling it in the 
by circumstances makes every similar tempta-|scramble for gold mites, with no quiet Sab- 
tion proportionably powerful. Association has|bath-breaks, nor Sabbath-songs, nor Sabbath- 
much to do with it. In the company of those| bell to measure off and sweeten a season of 
We respect we are easily led. rest. 

He, therefore, who would rule his own spirit,| Well, the poor widow, who had her cabin 
and be strong, must attend to these conditions. | within a few miles of “the diggings,” brought 
Habits that secure the most perfect health are} with her but fewcom(oris from the old homeland 
hence most favorable to virtue. Sound sleep, |—a few dimple articles of furniture, the Bible 
Vigorous exercise, proper food, fresh air, thus be- | and psalm-book of her youth, and a lark to sing 
come Christian duties, to be secured at almost| to her solitude the songs that had cheered her 

any cost. The formation of habits such as shall | on the other side of the globe. And the little 
secure the victory to all good choices, and the| thing did it with all the fervor of its firet notes. 
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In her cottage-window it sang to her hour by 
hour at her labor, with a voice never heard be- 
fore on that wild continent. The strange birds 
of the land came circling around io their gor- 
geous plumage to hear it. Even four- feoted ani- 
mals, with grim couotenance, paused to hear it. 
Then, one by one, came other listeners. They 
came reverently ; and their voices softened into 
silence as they listened. Hard-visaged men, 
bare breasted and unsbayen, came and stood 
gentle as girls; and tears came out upon many 
a tanned and sun-blistered cheek, as the little 
bird warbled forth the silvery treble of its song 
‘about the green hedges, the meadow-streams, 
and the cottage-homes of the fatherland. And 
they came near unto the lone widow with peb- 
bles of gold in their hard and horny hands, and 
asked her to sell them the bird, that it might 
sing to them while they were bending to the 
pick and the spade. She was poor; and the 

old was heavy ; yct she could not sell the warb- 
ing joy of her life; but she told them that they 
might come whenever they would to hear it 
ging. So, on Sundays, having no other preacher, 
nor teacher, nor sanctuary-privilege, they came 
down in large companies from their gold-pits, 
and listened to the devotional (?) hymns of the 
lark, and became better and happier men for its 
music.— Elihu Burritt. 





Have the courage to prefer comfort and pro- 
priety to fashion, in all things. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
The eighty dollars credited to R. W. Moore for 
New Orleans Home should have been collections as 
follows : 


De. Thomas Moore.......0. ssecocesccreeee - $20.00 
i TD iersinites pinenensens comseemeencsees SOND 
EES SUSU nancdices soorscnss coscoborscecens 15.00 
Thos. B. and Lydia Longstreth......... 10.00 
Jonathan Rittenhouse..........0seccccees 5 00 
Elizabeth Bacon........ povebsenaimagden 5.00 

$80.00 


Hewry. M, Laine, Treasurer. 
4th mo. Ist. 1867. 





<o——__ 

The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received since 
last report :— 


From City contributions............ cco-secce «6141.00 

“ Women Friends of Sadsbury, Pa... 7.00 

“ Friends of Warminster...........00.- 17,00 

“ Change, Cincinnati........ 6. soos. oe 88 
“ Sarah W. Doughton, Lumberton, 

Ii, Mice sibpe-sathtorancacesthhs cibens estab 5.00 

“ Rachel Haines, Fallston, Md........ 10.00 





$180.88 
Hewny M. Laine, Treasurer. 
Phila. 4:b mo, 6th, 1867. No. 30 N. Third St. 
$< 
TEMS. 

Among the bills just signed by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania is one incorporating a society for “ the 
prevention of cruelty to animals,” Similar societies 
have been instituted in many places, and their object 


must enlist the sympathies of the residents of large 
cities, where the sad spectacle of overdriven and 


worn-out animals of draught is of tuo frequeut oc. . 


currence, 


Tas Rousstan-Amenican TetecrapnH.—The West- 
ern Union Telegraph Oompany bas abandoned the 
Russian-American telegraph project, aft'r expend. 
ing, as they allege, three millions of dollars in ex. 
plorations, in the purchase of materials, and in ex- 
tending their lines eight hundred and fifty miles 
north of the capital of British Columbia. The rea- 
sons assigned, in a formal communication to the 
Secretary of State, for this step, are, that the success 
of the Atlantic Cable destroys the hopes of reaping 
&@ commercial profit from the new line +s a means of 
communication with Europe, while the expectation 
that connecting links would be established, to ex- 
tend southward from Northeastern Asia into China, 
India, and Japan, has proved delusive. The Secre- 
tary of State, in reply, regrets this decision, withont 
questioning the wisdom of the action of the com- 
pany, and says he docs “not believe that the Uni- 
ted Sta'es and Russia bave given tbeir faith to 
each other, and to the world, for the prosecution of 
that great enterprise ia vain.” —Philadelphia Press. 


The American department at the Paris Exposition 
is reported to be less complete in condition than the 
departmeot of any other country; but this is a nat« 
ural and almost inevitable consequence, when we 
consider that the European exhibitors sent their 
goods to Puris witb less trouble than many Ameri- 
cans were subjected to in forwarding their packages 
to the point of departure from our country. 


The Trustees of the Peabody Educational Fand 
determined upon a general plan, in session at New 
York, 3d mo. 25th. It was resolved that the promo- 
tion of Primary or Common School Education should 
be the leading object, and that in aid of it normal 
schools should be established in the Southern and 
South-Western States. Dr. Sears was chosen the 
General Agent, and intrusted with the whole charge 
of executing the plan, under the direction of the 
Trustees. George Peabody sent a letter to the Board, 
in which he says that in making this noble gift he 
designed to give absolute power to the Trustees ia 
regard to itsdistribution. An Executive Committee 
of five gentlemen was appointed, and the distribution 
of the fund will be speedily begun. 

: Appleton & Co., book publishers, of that city, have 
magnanimously dopated-100,000 volumes of school- 
books ip sid of the liberality, 


A Republican State Convention has been held in 
North Carolina, in which 100 whites and fifty colored 
delegates, representing fifty-six counties, were assem- 
bled. The resolutions aijopted were “radical.” 


An Asylam for Orphans, white and colored, has 
been established in Charleston, S. C., under the man- 
agement of prominent citizens of New York. It is 
called the Col. Shaw Orphan Home, and it is ready 
to receive the fatberless and motherless—without 
distinction ‘of color. Gilbert Pillsbury ae of 
Parker) is the Superin'endent, and his wife, the mat 
ron, is said to be one of the ablest teachers in all the 
South; and it is difficult to see how the orphans of 
South Carolina,could be better. provided for, either 
physically or intellectually. 


There is a prospect that the cotton crop of the 
present year will be much larger than that of 1866, 
and not much below the average crop raised 
previous to the war. Thousands of planters io the 
South have already discovered that slavery was & 
curse to the master as well as to the bondman, and 
that freedom promotes prosperity as well as justice. 
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